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: Chapter Two : 


Transplanted city dwellers accustomed to turning on the tap 
for water—or calling a government worker when such is not forth- 
coming—are facing a new reality when they move to the country. 
The majority of rural properties in the United States do not suffer 
from serious water supply problems. Well size, location, and pro- 
duction generally take care of matters just fine. Still, pervasive 
water problems with which city people are unaccustomed to deal- 
ing are likely to pop up. 

Of the last six homeowners to build up on the mountain with- 
in 2 miles of our place, two have had to drill wells costing rough- 
ly $20,000 each; three drilled two wells apiece. That's fine if you 
have the financial fortitude to absorb such costs; obviously not so 
good when straining to get the very last dollar into completing 
your dream home in the country. Well drillers are like attorneys: 
they will work faithfully till your last dollar is gone. Drilling multi- 
ple wells can very easily exceed any budget! 

Another obviously important issue: you need to find out if 
you are even allowed to drill a well on your property. It varies by 
state, but some states require a certain amount of acreage before 
you can get a permit from the state engineer to drill a well. These 
permits might also restrict what you can use your well water for 
(e.g., you might be allowed to pump enough for normal home use 
but not for watering livestock or landscaping). An excellent re- 
source for information on this and all other issues surrounding pri- 
vate wells can be found at www.wellowner.org. 

Water systems for individual homeowners in the country are 
comprised of a well, a pipe extending down to a filter screen, 
and a water-lifting pump and pressure tank to hold water and 
pressurize the home’s domestic piping. This is all in addition to 
the hot water heater, water softener, and water pipes inside the 
structure itself. 

Typical household activity—taking showers, flushing toilets, wash- 
ing clothes, and so forth—requires between 50 and 70 gallons of 
water per person per day. When grass and garden are also watered 
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or a few head of livestock are involved, start thinking in standard well 
terms of a minimum of 3 to 5 gallons of water per minute. Five gal- 
lons per minute is the gold standard for most homeowners if the 
lawn, garden, and flowerbeds are relatively small. 

Homeowners with well capacities on the low end of this 
requirement should consider installing a 1,000- to 2,500-gallon 
fiberglass holding tank. These systems mitigate for low-volume 
wells by continuously pumping water to the holding tank, there- 
by producing sufficient water over time. 

Large water storage tanks have their pros and cons. They eat 
up valuable basement or yard space, cool or warm areas in which 
they are located, and may create dampness as well as produce 
stale-tasting water. On the plus side, holding tanks allow owners 
to purchase bulk water in town during times of drought or 
increased use cycles, like when the grandkids come to visit. 

Determining if area wells are prone to go dry during some 
times of the year is relatively easy. Ask about commercial water 
supply services in the area. These are professionals who haul 
water to rural holding tanks at so much per thousand gallons. 
Where there is a need, these guys are present. A quick glance at 
the local yellow pages usually tells the tale. If they are listed, 
assume dry wells are common in the area. 

This brings up another important issue city dwellers are usu- 
ally unaccustomed to dealing with. Who you gonna call when the 
system goes down? Not the city or county—they have nothing to 
do with your well—and certainly not any apartment complex cus- 
todial hotline. Some jack-of-all-trade owners attempt their own 
repairs, but this is not always a valid plan in this era of rapidly 
changing and increasingly complex technology. 

It's a basic article of faith that new rural homeowners must 
develop a close, even personal working relationship with their 
pump service people. | recommend talking to the seller in detail 
about who services the well, then call that person or firm. Talk at 
length with them about the specific system. Pay the biggest, best 
pump service company in the area to come out to look at the sys- 
tem. Listen to what they have to say. Try to get them to be can- 
did and open. Two opinions on these matters are not too many! 
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States where water issues are difficult and convoluted may 
require that well logs be kept at a central office designated for that 
purpose. The county agent at the courthouse will know about 
these records, if they exist. Often older, smaller wells are not list- 
ed, but there is no harm in asking. 

You also need to read between the lines when looking at the 
water system. Are there a number of company stickers that dif- 
ferent repairmen leave after they make repairs? Are there none at 
all? Either case is a warning that the system needs too much work 
or hasn't had enough routine work done. 

Some perfectly good, workable water systems draw out of 
lakes, rivers, and streams. No problem with these, other than the 
additional filters and purifiers that must be maintained. The limi- 
tations of these systems involve overt contamination—like a dead 
fish in the intake—and the need for frequent maintenance. 
Maintenance can be a real problem when water levels fluctuate, 
the climate is severe, or when something like passing boats or 
thawing ice physically damages the system. 

What to do if you're looking at raw, wild, desolate land with 
no developed water supply? On the positive side, it is easier to 
make absolutely certain the well or water supply system is really 
on your own property because you will do it yourself. It doesn’t 
happen often, but occasionally, due to faulty surveys, fraud, or 
good-old-boy accommodations, a well might not even be located 
on the property it serves. Those who drill their own wells can be 
certain it is actually on the property they own. 

If the property you have in mind does not have a water sys- 
tem in place, you have a couple of options. First, ask the Realtor 
and current landowner/seller if they would be willing to devel- 
op water supplies on the lot you are considering, adding the 
actual costs to the sale price. The additional expense will be a 
bit higher than contracting the work yourself, but you will 
know for certain that domestic water is available before finaliz- 
ing the deal. (You must ask them to prove they were successful 
before signing papers.) Owners and Realtors who are blowing 
smoke about ease of developing water will run for cover on 
hearing this one. 
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As an alternative to the above, which sellers seldom agree to, 
stipulate that the property will be purchased contingent on suffi- 
cient water being found and developed. Define the amount of 
water that is acceptable. This is not really as good as the first 
option, but it is probably the more realistic. You may sink 
$20,000 into a hole that’s good only for an outhouse, but you 
will save the $250,000 expenditure for a home, not to mention 
$100,000 for the property itself. 

Please keep in mind that, in many areas of the United States, 
mortgage loans on bare land that isn’t fully paid for and is without 
proven water are almost impossible to get. In other words, without 
water and a paid-for lot, banks will not loan on the property. 

Water is the subject of rural neighborhood gossip. Everybody 
uses it, everybody has problems with it, and everybody pretty 
much knows about any problems neighbors are having. As a new 
land purchaser, visit as many near neighbors as necessary to devel- 
op a picture of any issues you might face developing a new water 
supply on that specific piece of property. Then go right to the best 
local well driller and have a face-to-face talk with him. How many 
wells has he drilled in the area? What was the success ratio? What 
were the proven volumes? At what cost? Also talk about the size 
of well you require, its specific location, length of time to com- 
pletion, amount of casing that will be required, and quality of 
water you can expect. Again, the Web site www.wellowner.org is 
a fine clearinghouse for all sorts of information on wells, including 
locating a reputable, licensed contractor for this work. 

Water quality is an important issue, obviously. If your land is 
located near a farm, livestock yard, orchard, even a gas station, the 
potential is there for contamination from animal waste, pesticides, 
herbicides, and other impurities. Water samples can be sent to a 
commercial laboratory or taken to the local water company for 
testing. (Underwriters Laboratories, for example, has an excellent 
water-testing service called DrinkWell.) The water will be 
screened for impurities, dissolved solids, and other possible con- 
taminants. Tales of health problems emanating from private rural 
wells are usually apocryphal and overblown, but it’s still a good 
idea to check. 
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General information about water in the area is also available 
from the state hydrologist who, if such exists, may have his or her 
office at the state land grant college. Also try the largest full-serv- 
ice plumbing shop in the area, the county employee who 
approves new septic systems and issues permits for wells, and, of 
course, your friendly local pump man. 

Be aware that some rural subdivisions, even extensive ones 
scattered over many acres, are watered by water user groups. 
Generally, these are private corporations formed to develop and 
deliver water to homeowner members. Homeowners band togeth- 
er to drill their own large central well, lay distribution pipe, and 
purchase pumps, switches, and electrical and pressurizing systems. 

I am sure there is one out there somewhere, but I have never 
seen one of these that did not have extensive structural, mechan- 
ical, and legal problems. As a result, some states have developed 
strict rules and regulations regarding formulation, structure, 
reporting, and maintenance of these water user corporations. Best 
bet is to not assume anything when looking at a water co-op. 
Check on the system with at least six neighbors and two Realtors 
other than those offering the property. If you can get more opin- 
ions from pump service people, a well driller, and the county 
agent, even better. Search Internet or library news archives for 
items pertaining to any structural or legal hassles with the co-op 
or its water system. 

Sounds like lots of work, but oh the grief I have seen! Your 
entire home and property may only be worth the amount left 
after subtracting costs of rectifying a severely damaged water user- 
s’ association. 

Water issues are not all related to having or not having water 
in sufficient abundance. There may be more than enough water 
and still be surprises and problems to overcome. 

Ursula Kipling bought a beautiful, well-tended country estate 
some 30 miles west of Boise, Idaho. Along with her scenic prop- 
erty she acquired an obligation to pay an irrigation association 
assessment of $16 per month in perpetuity. This was the result of 
an old, legally binding irrigation contract on the original piece of 
ground. Adding insult to injury, water for which she paid was no 
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longer available to her, had she even wanted it. Apparently, num- 
erous subdivisions of the original property removed the actual 
waterway from her plot without removing her obligation to pay. 

Ursula was an attorney, and even she found that, as a practi- 
cal matter, she could not have the assessment waived or lifted. 
Mucking around with the mess was more trouble than it was 
worth, she finally concluded. 

If the original concrete ditch that created the problem had still 
run across her property, could Ms. Kipling have taken some water 
to freshen her front lawn? Maybe, maybe not. Water and the 
rights thereto are hotly protected in many parts of the United 
States. She could have incurred serious problems by even allow- 
ing her kids to swim in the ditch, much less actually take water 
from it. 

Ursula sincerely wished she had known about this water situ- 
ation before purchase, yet nothing showed up on the title report 
or the deed or as a result of talking with the Realtor and seller. 
The first she knew anything was amiss was when bills started pop- 
ping up demanding payment. Although knowing about the issue 
would have been helpful, most likely she would have purchased 
anyway, she admits. 

Here’s another problem: too much water. Tom and Terry Tate 
of Lagro, Indiana, bored a simple 1.5-inch well pipe down 30 feet, 
tapping into all the domestic groundwater they could possibly use. 
It put out some 5 gallons per minute . . . but it wasn’t that easy. 
Spring runoff floodwaters overtopped their well, seriously con- 
taminating it and damaging their pump. They had located a good, 
inexpensive supply of water, but the new well was still in the 
wrong place because of this unforeseen complication. 

Existing water equipment can be a problem. A young couple 
moved into a delightfully rugged stone house in rural New Jersey. 
Built in the early 1800s, it had been heavily remodeled and wise- 
ly modernized several times. Everything was new—except the 
water pump, controls, pressure tank, and delivery pipes. Rust and 
calcium from their shallow well so corroded and constricted their 
home's already inadequate half-inch galvanized delivery pipe that 
they had to tear up yard, flowerbeds, rock gardens, and even the 
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foundation wall to install new piping. Over and above the 
expense, it was especially unsettling to have to do this ugly work 
only four weeks after moving in. 

Although money solves lots of problems in the country, this 
one came on the heels of several other unanticipated events. 
Taken together, they nearly bankrupted the couple. At best it was 
a huge disappointment. 

Water for rural neophytes is a complex, far-ranging subject 
with which they are unused to dealing. Speak with as many know- 
ledgeable people as possible about your specific property. Hire 
people to help if necessary. When it comes to rural water, there is 
value in many opinions. 


